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WERE OLYMPIC VICTOR STATUES EXCLUSIVELY 

OF BRONZE? 



It has been assumed pretty generally by archaeologists that 
the victor statues set up in the Altis at Olympia were uniformly 
of bronze. Scherer, in his inaugural dissertation De Olympioni- 
carum Statuis, which appeared in 1885, was the first to discuss 
the question fully l and his arguments and conclusions have been 
followed by later investigators. Thus, Dittenberger and Pur- 
gold state unequivocally that these statues were ausnahmslos aus 
Bronze, 2 and more recently Hitzig and Blumner, in their great 
commentary on Pausanias, have again pronounced the dictum 
that die Siegerstatuen waren durchweg aus Erz. s The arguments 
adduced by Scherer and others in defense of the contention seem, 
at first sight, though inferential in character, quite conclusive. 
The main ones are these: In the first place, it has been pointed 
out that the statuaries mentioned by Pausanias in his Victor 
periegesis (VI, 1, 1-18, 7), if they appear at all in Pliny's Historia 
Naturalis, appear there in the catalogue of bronze founders. 4 
Secondly, the excavated bases identified as those of victor monu- 
ments, bear foot-prints of bronze statues. Thirdly, actual bronze 
fragments indubitably belonging to the statues of victors were 

1 On p. 16 he says: id unum dubitari non potest quin Olympionicarum Statuae 
posteriorum temporum omnes ad unam aeneae fuerinl; on p. 17 he again says: 
fieri non potest quin existimemus illas staluas omnes ex aere facias fuisse. 

2 Ergebn. von Olympia, Bd. V, Die Inschriften von Olympia, p. 235. 

3 Pausaniae Descriptio Graeciae, 11, 2, p. 530 (note on Paus. VI, 1, 1). 

4 As Hageladas is the first in point of time, who flourished 01. 70 (see Brunn, 
Die Griech. Kunstler, I, p. 72), Scherer (p. 17) believed that all the statues from 
his date down, posteriorum temporum, were of bronze; and as Rhoecus and 
Theodorus, the inventors of bronze founding, flourished 01. 60 (see Brunn, 
op. cit. I, p. 34), he believed that bronze might have been used even up to 
the latter date. 
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found during the excavation of the Altis; 1 their small number — 
Scherer wrongly thought there were none — is explained on the 
theory that all these statues were of bronze and that they were 
destroyed by the barbarians in their inroads into Greece during 
the Middle Ages, since this metal was especially sought after. 2 
Fourthly, the silence of Pausanias as to the materials employed 
in these statues has been used as an argument that they were 
bronze; for in his whole description he mentions the material of 
only two statues, which he describes because of their great antiq- 
uity, special position in the Altis apart from the others (near 
the column of Oenomaus) and the fact that they were made of 
wood. 3 Furthermore in his book on Achaia there occurs this 
passage in reference to the statue of the victor Promachus set up 
in the gymnasium of Pellene: kcu olvtov [Upopaxov] /ecu tUovas 
■KOijjaavTes ol HiXknv€is rijv piv « '0\vixTiav avidecav, rr/v 51 kv tQ 

1 These fragments consist of: 

(a) An inscribed convex piece of bronze, "anscheinend vom Schenkel einer 
Bronzestatue herruhrend," of imperial times; the inscription gives a frag- 
mentary enumeration of various victories: see Inschr. v. Ol. No. 234. 

(b) A similar fragment of the same period; see Inschr. v. Ol. No. 235. 

(c) Life-sized portrait head of a boxer; though most writers have referred 
this to the third century B.C., Furtwangler refers it to the end of the fourth, 
to the school of Lysippus; see Ergebn. v. Ol. Textbd. IV (Bronzeri), pp. 10, 11 
and Tafelbd. IV, Tafel II, 2, 2a; cf. Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, No. 
323. 

(d) A foot of masterly workmanship, ascribed to the end of the third cen- 
tury B.C. by Furtwangler and referred to one of the two statues of Caper, a 
victor of 01. 142, mentioned by Pausanias VI. 15, 10; see Textbd. IV, p. 11 
and Tafelbd. IV, Taf. Ill, 3, 3a; cf. Friederichs-Wolters, No. 324. Its posi- 
tion shows that the statue was in great motion and so Furtwangler ascribed 
it to a victor statue. 

(e) Right arm of a boy victor statue; Textbd. IV, p. 12 and Tafelbd. IV, 
Taf. IV, 5, 5a, and cf. Friederichs-Wolters, No. 325. 

2 Cf. E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, I, p. 85; II, pp. 16 and 96 n. 14; F. Dahn 
'Die Germanen in Griechenland,' Arch. Ztg. 1882, p. 128 f. 

3 Those of Praxidamasof Aegina who wona-u! in 01.59=54b.c, and Rhexibius 
of Opus, who won irajKp&Tiov in 01. 61 =536 b.c; see Paus. VI, 18, 7. Pausanias, 
l.c, says the statue of Rhexibius was of fig wood, that of Praxidamas of cypress 
wood and so less decayed than the other. We know that cypress wood was 
largely used for the early £bava, because of its hardness and durability; e.g., 
the gilded statue in Ephesus mentioned by Xenophon, Anab. v, 3, 12; Theo- 
phrastus, De Plant. Hist. v. 4, 2, speaks of the durability of cypress; see Hehn, 
Kvlturpfl. 6, 277 sq; Blumner, Teehnologie, II, p. 257, and cf. Hitzig-Blum- 
ner, op. tit'. II, 2, p. 625. 
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yvfivacriij} \Wov rainr/v /ecu ov xiXkoO. 1 From these last words, the 
one in the gymnasium being of stone and not of bronze, it has 
been inferred that all the statues at Olympia were of bronze. 
Besides these principal arguments many others have been 
urged on purely a priori grounds; that since these statues 
stood in the open air, subject to all kinds of weathering, they 
must have been of bronze; 2 that metal statues would have been 
cheaper and more easily prepared than those of marble; 3 that 
the later Peloponnesian schools of athletic sculpture, character- 
ized by their predilection for bronze founding, would nowhere 
be more prominently in evidence than at Olympia; etc. 

Thus the case for the use of metals in these statues seems well 
attested; and, for the reasons given, it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that the vast majority of these victor monuments were 
made of bronze. But that they were not exclusively of bronze, 
and that there were many exceptions to the general rule, can 
actually be proved. Let us consider each of the foregoing argu- 
ments in turn and see whether, in the light of all the accumulated 
evidence, they are as well founded as they seem to be. 

As for the first point, that the statuaries mentioned by Pau- 
sanias appear only in Pliny's catalogue of bronze founders, we 
must remember that Pausanias himself says 4 he is making only a 
selection of the victor monuments in the Altis, those of the more 
famous athletes; therefore the 192 monuments (of 188 victors) 5 
which he does mention must be a small fraction of the great 
multitude of such monuments in the Altis. Manifestly, there- 
fore, we. should not base an argument on the small number 
mentioned, for there must have been many other artists employed 
at Olympia, some of whom might well have been workers in 
marble. Besides, of the statuaries actually named by Pausa- 
nias, many do not appear at all in Pliny's work; many of these 
may have been exclusively sculptors in stone; and of the names 

1 VII, 27, 5. Scherer op. cit. p. 18, n. 4, also adduces a passage of Aristides, 
nark top Qopx- II, p. 544 (ed. Dindorf), which he thinks points to the ex- 
clusive use of metal for 'victor statues; it runs: robs «ri <rrt(j>aviTS>i> &yi>vwi> 

<TKe<f>aneda, olov tov Awpiia Kai iravras, 2>v eUdves xo^ic-i; he also refers 

to a passage in Dio Chrysost. Orat. 28, vol. I, p. 320 (ed, Dindorf). 

2 See Scherer, op. cit. p, 18. n. 3; Vischer, Aesthetik, III, § 607, p. 377. 

3 See Koehler, Gesam. Schriften, ed. Stephani, VI, p. 345. 

4 VI, 1, 2. 

6 For these numbers, see catalogue in Hyde, De Olympionicarum Statuis a 
Pausania commemoralis, Halle, 1903, pp. 3-24. 
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which are mentioned by Pliny, at least six — Calamis, Canachus, 
Eutychides, Myron, Polycles, Timarchides — appear in the cata- 
logue of bronze workers and also in the list of those who worked 
in marble. 1 Likewise, in reference to the second argument, that 
the excavated bases show footprints of bronze statues, we must 
admit that only a small fraction of all the bases in the Altis has 
been recovered. 2 

The fact that actual remains of bronze statues have been ex- 
cavated can be met with the fact that remnants of marble statues 
have also been found; and it does not seem reasonable, in the 
light of all the evidence adduced by Treu, Furtwangler, and 
others, to reject these as fragments of actual victor statues.' 

The reticence of Pausanias as to the material used in these 
statues is in accordance with his general custom, for he very 
rarely mentions the materials of monuments, and only where 
bronze and stone or other materials stand close together in a 

1 Pliny differentiates carefully between ars sculpliira {i.e. sculpture in stone) 
and ars statuaria (i.e. in bronze) : thus Bk. XXXIV of the Hist. Nat. is con- 
cerned with the latter, Bk. XXXVI with the former. In XXXVI, 15, he says 
sculptura is the older and that bronze statuary began with Phidias in 01. 83= 
448-445 b.c, a statement inconsistent with XXXIV, 83, where he speaks of 
Theodorus (middle or second half of the sixth century B.C.) as casting a like- 
ness of himself in bronze. But it is well known that Pliny in his long work 
quotes from a variety of sources, without attempting to reconcile them. 

2 Not one fifth of the victors mentioned by Pausanias are known to us through 
these bases: cf. Hyde, A.J. A. XI, 1907, p. 413, n. 1. 

3 1 append a brief list of these fragments from Treu's work, Die Ergebn. v. 
01. Text Bd. Ill (Bildwerke von Olympia) and Tafelbd. Ill: a and b; two life- 
sized archaic helmeted heads, ascribed to statues of hoplite victors; A, Tafelbd. 
Ill, Taf . VI, 1-4, Textbd. p. 29 f., to which Treu refers several other fragments, 
i.e. shield and arm, with a Phrixus and ram on it (Taf. VI, 5-6, and fig. 30 
in Textbd.); shield fragment, with Siren's wing on it (Textbd. fig. 31), frag- 
ment of shield edge (Textbd. fig. 32), and right foot (Tafel VI, 7-8, Textbd. 
p. 31). B, Tafel VI, 9-10, Textbd. p. 31 f., cf. Furtwangler, Preuss. Jahrb. 
LI, p. 382; and Samml. Sdbouroff, p. 5, n. 4; Flasch, in Baumeister's Denkmaler 
II, p. 1104 V; R. Forster, Das Portrat in der griech. Plastik, p. 22, n. 5, etc. 

c, d, e, fragments of statues of boy victors: c= trunk with left upper leg 
I life-size; see Tafel, LVI, 2, Textbd. p. 216, No. 241 : Furtwangler, (50 Berliner 
Winckelmanns Programm, p. 147), despite the size and material, ascribed this 
fragment to a boy victor, likewise Treu, Textbd., p. 216; Treu and Furtwangler 
both refer it to the fifth century B.C., and to Peloponnesian work; d= breast, 
half life-size, Tafel LVI. 3; e= upper parts of legs, f life-size, Tafel LVI, 4. 

Besides these, Treu adduces the fragments of four different boy statues, less 
than life-size; Textbd., p. 216, n. 4, and Fig. 242; a=buttocks; b=right upper 
leg; c= upper leg bent; d= upper arm bent at elbow. 
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circumscribed area, as, for instance, in enumerating the various 
monuments in the Heraeum at Olympia. 1 And so the only 
inference we should draw from Pausanias' statement about the 
statue of Promachus is that this particular statue of a victor at 
Olympia was of bronze; we are not justified in going any further. 
Besides the stone statue of Promachus in Pellene, we have act- 
ual notices of marble statues of Olympic victors outside Olym- 
pia, as that of Arrachion at Phigaleia, 2 and that of Agias, by 
Lysippus, at Delphi. 3 If they existed outside Olympia, there 
is no reason why they could not have existed in the Altis also. 
Many of the older statues, like that of Arrachion just mentioned, 
conformed to the "Apollo" type; 4 and doubtless many of these 
at Olympia were of marble. And the evidence for bringing the 
beautiful marble head found at Olympia, and usually called a 
youthful Heracles, into connection with the statue of the Acar- 
nanian boxer Philandridas by Lysippus, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias (VI, 2, 1), seems conclusive. 5 

The argument that stone statues were intended to be placed 
under cover, while bronze ones were to stand in the open air, is 
good in principle, though the rule was everywhere broken by 
exceptions too numerous to mention. 6 That metal statues 
would be cheaper than marble must also be questioned. 7 We 
know that in consequence of the expense involved in setting up 
statues in the Altis, an expense which had to be borne either by 

1 V, 17, 3; here he enumerates images of ivory and gold, the marble Hermes 
of Praxiteles, an Aphrodite in bronze, etc. Similarly in II, 17, 6, he mentions 
•dedications of different materials in the Heraeum of Argos; in I, 26, 3 he men- 
tions a bronze statue of Olympiodorus at Delphi dedicated by Phocias, but 
says nothing of the material of one at Athens, where most of the offerings were 
marble; in I, 28, 1 he speaks of a "bronze" dedication of Cylon on the 
Acropolis. 

2 VIII, 40, 1. I ha\e discussed this statue in A.J. A. XVIII, 1914, 2, pp. 
156 ff. 'The Oldest Dated Victor Statue.' 

3 For the statue of Agias at Delphi — he was also an Olympic victor — see 
Hyde, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass'n. XLII, 1912, p. 58; also article 'Lysippus as a 
worker in Marble,' A. J. A. 1907, 4, pp. 396^16. 

4 Cf. Hyde, article in A.J. A. 1914, just mentioned. 

5 See Hyde, 'Lysippus as a Worker in Marble' already mentioned. 

' E.g. at Olympia, the Victory of Paeonius in marble stood in the space east 
of the Temple of Zeus; See Tafelbd. Ill, Taf. XL VI— XLVIII and II, Taf. 
XCIII (basis); Textbd. II p. 153-5; cf. Paus. V, 26, 1. The bronze Aphro- 
dite stood inside the Heraeum, Paus. V, 17, 3. 

7 See Treu, Textbd. Ill, p. 216. 
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the victors themselves or their friends or city-states, many con- 
tented themselves with setting up small bronze statues, numbers 
of which have been found at Olympia. That they were common 
elsewhere is shown by the countless athlete statuettes — especially 
discoboli — in all European museums. 1 For the same reasons of 
economy, victors would choose instead of bronze the less durable 
and cheaper stone, as we saw in the case of Promachus and 
Arrhachion, or even wood, as in the case of Praxidamas and 
Rhexibius. Still others — especially boy victors — would set up 
small marble statues, two-fifths to two-thirds life size, as the 
fragments of the seven examples collected by Treu and already 
enumerated prove. 

Thus we see that the contention that the victor statues at 
Olympia were exclusively of bronze, in the light of the evidence 
here collected, must be given up. 

Walter Woodbxjrn Hyde 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1 Cf. Furtwangler, Textbd. IV (Bronzen von 01.), pp. 21-2: Fiinfzigsles Ber- 
liner Winckelmanns Programm, p.. 147: Reisch, Griech. Weigeschencke, p. 39. 
Furtwangler enumerates several such bronze fragments found at Olympia; 
Textbd. IV, p. 21 f., Nos. 57, 59, 63, Tafelbd. Taf. VI and VIII. Reisch (op. 
cit.) enumerates as examples in European museums, the ''Tux'sche Bronze" of 
a hoplite victor (described by Hauser, Jb. Arch. I. II, p. 95 f.); the statuette 
of a naTs xeXijs from Dodona, (see Karapanos, Dodone, PI. XIII. 1) ; for discoboli 
see Sacken-Kenner, Die Antiken Bronzen im Kais. Milnzcabinet in Wien, Taf. 
35, 1; 37, 4. 



